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BUILD THESE CAMPAIGNS 

More education funding 
14 weeks parental leave 


MORE THAN 3,000 students and staff at Canterbury university protest against Labour's funding deal for tertiary institutions the 
day after the Budget. The protest was supported by management, who shut the university for half the day. 





voices from the trenches 


Newspaper workers wage collective fight 


by JOE CAROLAN 

A REVOLT over pay and union 
organisation has seen rolling 
strikes hit production of New 
Zealand's major newspapers, 
including Wellington's Dominion 
and Evening Post Christchurch's 
The Press and Auckland's New 
Zealand Herald. 

The strikes at the papers and 
at the New Zealand Press Asso¬ 
ciation—which is jointly owned 
by the newspapers—all focus 
around the right of workers to 
choose whether to be on a col¬ 
lective or individual employment 


agreement. 

Engineering, Printing and 
Manufacturing Union national 
secretary Andrew Little said 
that it was becoming increasingly 
obvious that newspaper owners 
were trying to keep as many peo¬ 
ple out of collective agreements 
as possible. 

“The employers are forcing 
us into a position of having to 
coordinate across the publishers,” 
he said. 

Already the strikes have 
forced concessions from Herald 
owners Wilson and Horton—who 
are in turn owned Irish press 


baron Tony O’Reilly. They origi¬ 
nally offered a derisory 1.5% for 
a one-year deal, but increased this 
to a three-year deal with a 2% 
pay rise each year. But with infla¬ 
tion currently 3%, both amount 
to pay cuts. 

The journalists are calling on 
readers to boycott the Herald 
and its website while the dispute 
continues. 

At the Rupert Murdoch-con- 
trolled INL—including The Do¬ 
minion and The Press —journalists 
and printing staff are fighting for a 
nationwide collective agreement. 

The key to winning these 


strikes is unity between the jour¬ 
nalists and the printers. 

Striking journalists need this 
solidarity, as at the moment man¬ 
agement can organise scabbing 
by freelance writers or attempt 
to do the work themselves. 

But a printers strike means that 
nothing makes it on to paper. 

Imagine a simultaneous, na¬ 
tionwide strike by all the media 
workers. 

If the major papers didn’t 
appear for one or more days it 
would hit the profits of O’Reilly 
and Murdoch and make the big¬ 
gest news of the year! 


Auckland students 
to fight fundina deal 

by KANE FORBES 


200 STUDENTS rallied at Auckland 
University, on Thursday May 31, 
to discuss Labour's "fee freeze" 
offer. 

A management spokesperson 
said accepting the deal would 
mean a funding shortfall, and 
cuts to services. 

Making vague promises that 
management was on the side of 
students, he stated that fees could 
go up as much as 25% if more 
funding was not delivered. 

Socialists argued that we have 
to put pressure on both the gov¬ 
ernment and management. 

The rally voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly against both the govern¬ 
ment's offer and fee increases. 

Instead, a demand was made 
for management to follow Canter¬ 



bury and shut down in protest. 

60 students marched to the 
registry to deliver students' de¬ 
mands to vice chancellor John 
Hood. 

We were met by security 
guards and locked doors. 

30 names were taken for a 
new student activist group. 

We plan to take the demand 
for action to the next meeting of 
the university council. 


'Paltry' health Budget 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

HEALTH WORKERS have been 
warning the government for 
months that the health system 
was chronically underfunded, 
and that Labour needed to 
substantially increase funding 
in the latest Budget. 

Otherwise, they warned, 
patient safety would be at 
risk from staff shortages, and 
longer waiting lists would be 
unavoidable. 

So it was no surprise that 
within a week of Michael Cul¬ 
len delivering a pathetically 
small 0.5% increase in health 
spending (effectively a fund¬ 
ing cut as costs have increased 
4%) that the Counties-Manu- 
kau Health Board announced 
surgery for 1,150 patients 


would be suspended. 

Labour pledged at the last 
election that all patients need¬ 
ing surgery would receive it 
within six months. 

Orthopaedic surgeon at 
Middlemore Hospital, Dr Mark 
Clatworthy, said that the pub¬ 
lic has been deceived. The 
government never delivered 
enough money to fulfil the 
policy. 

Ian Powell, executive di¬ 
rector of the Association of 
Salaried Medical Specialist, 
also layed the blame squarely 
with the government: 

"The farcical, paltry Budget 
announcement for mainte¬ 
nance of existing services in 
public hospitals has meant 
that actions such as this are 
inevitable," he said. 


Budget re-ignites parental leave campaign 


by DAVID COLYER 

"WOMEN'S GROUPS were angry that no 
details of paid parental leave were in 
yesterday's budget". 

That statement by Sheryl Cadman of the 
National Distribution Union comes from 
the press release from a public meeting on 
paid parental leave held in Wellington on 
May 25. 

The meeting marked the start of a new cam¬ 
paign by women’s groups to achieve 14 weeks 
paid parental leave by April next year. 

Representatives of National Council of 
Women, YWCA, Plunket, Family Planning 
Association, Parents Centre, NZUSA, Coali¬ 
tion for Equal Value Equal Pay, New Zealand 
Federation of Graduate Women, the Council 
of Trade Unions and a variety of unions called 
the meeting when it became clear Labour was 
backing away from the policy. 


Dayna Bergham, New Zealand Universi¬ 
ties Students Association’s (NZUSA) wom¬ 
en’s rights spokesperson was at the May 25 
meeting. 

She told Socialist Worker that the campaign 
wanted paid leave to be set at at least 80% 
of women’s wages, but the various groups 
did not have a united position on whether it 
should be funded by a levy on employers or 
by general taxation. 

Her group, NZUSA, supports a levy on 
employers because this will leave government 
money for education and social services. 

The campaign will start with email lobby¬ 
ing directed at MPs, followed by a media cam¬ 
paign and other actions yet to be launched. 

These were to be discussed at the meeting 
on Friday, June 1. 

Socialist Worker spoke to Council of Trade 
Unions official Lyndy McIntyre after that 
meeting. 


She said that it didn’t come up with any 
more plans because of a low attendance due 
to the long weekend. However another meet¬ 
ing was planned for the next week. 

It’s these “other actions”, like petition 
stalls, marches and demonstrations that have 
drawn in hundreds of people—mostly women 
unionists—in to the campaign over the past 
few years. 

Continuing this lively tradition will be the 
key to re-igniting the campaign and forcing 
Labour to deliver. 

It could also form the basis for a wider fight 
for the rights of women workers around issues 
such as equal pay, which Helen Clark has also 
chosen to ignore. 

It’s unclear at this stage how the campaign 
will be taken up in cities beyond Wellington. 
Members of the other groups involved should 
encourage them to call public meetings in 
other cities too. 
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what we think 


Chance to put pressure on Labour 


ALTHOUGH MANY people 
will be disappointed with the 
government's stinginess in the 
Budget, support for the Labour 
Party in the polls is likely to 
remain high. 

Most people still want more, 
but they support Labour be¬ 
cause it looks like it is the party 
that has the best chance of 
delivering more for ordinary 
people. 

The establishment of a new 
campaign to push for paid pa¬ 
rental leave and the protests 
against inadequate funding 
for tertiary education, fits with 
this mood. 

These are the kinds of issues 


that Labour and Alliance vot¬ 
ers want the government to 
deliver on. 

For the first time since the 
last election there is the pros¬ 
pect of building mass cam¬ 
paigns that have the power to 
force Labour to deliver. 

But in order to tap in to 
this mood, these campaigns 
must reach out to actively 
involve as many people as 
possible. The bigger they 
become the more chance they 
have of success. 

Everyone who wants to 
see a real change from the 
profit-first policies should get 
involved. 



SOLIDARITY IN ACTION. 

Fifty supporters of the 
Waterfront Workers Union 
sat down in front of buses 
bringing non-union work¬ 
ers, employed by Mainland 
Stevedoring on to the 
wharf to load Carter Holt 
Harvey logs in Bluff. 

The protest held up 
loading for some time. 

But five people were 
arrested after police at¬ 
tacked the picket. 

There will be a full 
update on the waterfront 
struggle in the next issue 
of Socialist Worker. 


Strikes needed to fight corporate power 


WHY IS Labour happy to boost military 
spending while continuing to underfund 
health and education? Why are they pissing 
around so much with parental leave? 

The answer lies in Labour's commitment 
to maintaining the capitalist economy and 
the business people who run it. 

These capitalists where responsible for 
the free market policies inflicted on us since 
1984, and their wealth and power means 
they are still running the show today. 

That's why every year the Budget is 
launched at a posh breakfast for busi¬ 
ness leaders, it's their economy and their 
budget. 

To win more from Labour, we also need to 
challenge the power of this capitalist elite. 

The most powerful weapon that workers 
have to fight the bosses with is the strike. 


Stopping work stops profit, the lifeblood 
of the system. 

Because the government is committed 
to keeping the profit system ticking along, 
strikes put pressure on it too. 

The recent general strikes in Greece (see 
page 4) are a perfect example. 

But these sorts of political strikes are il¬ 
legal in New Zealand. 

That means, for example, that tertiary 
staff would have to break the law to strike 
in protest against funding levels. 

It also means it's almost makes it hard to 
get lots of workers to daytime rallies during 
the week. 

So fighting for the right to strike is a 
vital part of winning campaigns for paid 
parental leave or for more health or educa¬ 
tion funding. 


Join the Freedom 
to Strike campaign 

Socialist Worker's Freedom to Strike 
petition has now been endorsed by 
over 100 prominent left wing and union 
activists. 

Over the next few months an impor¬ 
tant focus for the campaign will be the 
build up to the Council of Trade Unions 
national conference. 

Get involved in the fight for this 
vital right. 

Write to Box 13-685 Auckland, or 
email organiser@sworker.pl.net 


Free market power behind Northland fire death 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

POVERTY WAS at the heart of 
the house fire that recently killed 
three children in Herekino, a 
small town in Northland. 

A candle that was being used 
for lighting because of no elec¬ 
tricity started the fire. 

That this family was forced 
into living in woefully substand¬ 
ard housing with no access to 
electricity is a direct result of 
years of attacks on workers' 
rights, benefit cuts and spi¬ 
ralling health and education 
costs. 

Further, these deaths provide 
tragic evidence of what a disas¬ 
ter the "more market" policies 
of successive governments have 
been. 

Because of National's deregu¬ 


lation of the electricity industry 
in 1993, power companies have 
no interest in ensuring houses 
in isolated areas like Herekino 
have access to electricity. It is 
simply not profitable for them 
to do so. 

This is the logic of the market; 
profits before human need and 
safety. 

Privatisation has also meant 
higher household electricity bills 
due to power companies raising 
fixed charges, resulting in in¬ 
creasing numbers of disconnec¬ 
tions as low-income household 
struggle to pay the bills. 

Meanwhile for business elec¬ 
tricity prices have fallen, as pow¬ 
er companies chasing big power 
users compete with each other 
to provide cheaper deals. 

The power companies them¬ 


selves—half of which are now 
owned by other shareholding 
companies—have made million 
dollar profits. With company 
directors paying themselves six 
figure salaries. 

Before the last election. La¬ 
bour picked up on the anger 
workers, beneficiaries and stu¬ 
dents felt towards National's 
electricity reforms. But having 
got into power Labour's Elec¬ 
tricity Industry Bill, now before 
parliament, does virtually noth¬ 
ing to challenge the market 
model. 

Once again the government 
has caved into pressure from 
business and is seeking only to 
pass legislation which "threat¬ 
ens" government regulation 
at some future point in case of 
"market failure". What the gov¬ 


ernment is calling "backstop" 
powers. 

However, the fact that the 
government still favours market 
competition between power 
companies was made clear by 
Pete Hodgson, Labour's energy 
minister, who has said, "I don't 
want to use the legislation. The 
government wants the industry 
to come up with its own solu¬ 
tions". 

This is a terrible joke. No 
profit making company is ever 
going to come up with solutions 
that will benefit working class 
people. 

The failure of the market is 
plain to see. The government 
should stand up to business and 
act now. Electricity should be a 
basic human right not something 
that is sold for profit. 
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international 


Cops let nazi thugs rampage 
in Oldham, Asians fight back 



POLICE AND NAZIS in Oldham 


SOCIALIST WORKER BRITAIN 

THE CLASHES in Oldham were 
not about "lawlessness" or 
"hooliganism". They were a 
revolt by Asian youth against 
vicious racism. 

They came after police al¬ 
lowed Nazi thugs to roam around 
the town throughout Saturday. 

The racists organise under a 
variety of banners—the National 
Front (NF), the British National 
Party (BNP), Combat 18. 

But their aim is clear—violent 
attacks on black and Asian peo¬ 
ple to try and tear a multicultural 
society apart. 

That’s what they did in Old¬ 
ham last Saturday, after months 
of trying to create tension in the 
town. 

It is part of their “election 
strategy”. The BNP is standing 
three candidates in the area at the 
general election, including their 
leader, Nick Griffin. 

A gang of ten to 15 racists 
made their way to the Clarksfield 
area, right beside the mainly 
Asian area of Glodwick, on Sat¬ 
urday. They attacked Asian shops 
and households. 

They shouted racist abuse and 
chased Asian children. 

They threw bricks through the 
window of a house in which an eld¬ 
erly woman, several small children 
and others huddled in fear. They 
tried to smash their way in. 

“A pregnant woman was 
kicked in the stomach,” says Half, 
a local Asian man. 


“When she called the police 
nobody came. She hid inside her 
house while they smashed the 
windows and tried to break down 
the door.” 

News of these attacks spread 
around Glodwick. 

People came onto the street to 
protect their community. 

Who else was going to? 

That was when the police 
finally arrived in the area. 

They arrested two Asians 
who were trying to defend the 
area from the racists. Asian com¬ 
munity leaders pleaded with the 
police to arrest the Nazis, but 
they refused. 

The community exploded. 

“The Asian youths felt they 
had to protect their community,” 
said Ashid Ali. “We tried to avoid 
trouble, but when it came to 
our doorstep people defended 
themselves and the police were 
extremely heavy handed in re¬ 
sponse.” 

“The police did nothing to 
protect us,” Asian youths told 
Socialist Worker. 


“The community leaders and 
councillors did nothing. People 
here have had enough. The police 
have defended the fascists all 
along. They’ve given them the 
free run of Oldham. The police 
are racist too. 

“That’s why we fought the 
police.” Naeem Ashraf said, “We 
will no longer tolerate abuse. We 
live here, work here, yet still live 
in the ghetto.” 

Asian youths attacked the 
Live and Let Live pub in Glod¬ 
wick because a number of Nazis 
had gone there after they had 
attacked Asian families. 

The local newspaper, the OId- 
ham Evening Chronicle, well 
known for its racism towards 
Asians, was also targeted. 

This outpouring of rage at the 
racism of organised thugs and 
powerful institutions was not 
a “race riot”, as sections of the 
media claim. 

The element of a race riot was 
the rampage by Nazis through the 
area—without hindrance from 
the police. 


Militancy rocks Greek government 


A MILITANT general strike in 
Greece last week forced the 
government to retreat and 
shocked the union leaders who 
called it. 

It came three weeks after a 
similar strike against plans by the 
Labour Party style Greek govern¬ 
ment to attack pensions, and was 
at least as well supported. 

The only transport in Athens 
last Thursday were union-run 
coaches. Even taxi drivers, who 
are self employed, joined the 
stoppage. 

The federation of small busi¬ 
nessmen was pulled behind or¬ 
ganised workers. So shops and 
small workplaces shut for the 
day. 


“Three weeks ago many work¬ 
places struck that had not taken 
action for 15 or 20 years,” says 
Panos Garganas, editor of So¬ 
cialist Worker’s sister paper in 
Greece. The big question before 
last week’s strike was whether 
management in these places 
would regain the initiative and 
frighten workers away from strik¬ 
ing a second time. 

Establishment opinion pre¬ 
dicted that would happen. But 
these places struck again. There 
is a new militancy.” 

That spirit has forced the 
Greek government to abandon 
its planned pension “reform” and 
promise new measures backed by 
more money. 


A key section of union leaders 
wanted to grasp that concession 
and go into negotiations. They 
wanted last week’s strike to be 
less militant than April’s, a sym¬ 
bolic show of strength rather than 
a springboard to further action. 

But the rank and file mood 
changed that. 

“The union leaders have been 
forced to stiffen their position,” 
says Panos. 

“They are now saying they 
want to hear how much money 
is on offer before entering talks 
with the government.Those talks 
are likely to happen. But the 
underlying feeling, particularly 
among fresh groups of workers, 
is not going to go away.” 


A victory^ 
for anti¬ 
capitalists 


THE WORLD Bank has been 
forced to cancel its planned 
June summit in Barcelona 
for fear of a Seattle-style 
protest. 

It is the first time anti¬ 
capitalist protesters have 
succeeded in completely 
halting a meeting of one 
of the major institutions of 
global capitalism. 

"Victory! Protest Works!" 
was the jubilant headline on 
the statement by the Barce¬ 
lona campaign against the 
World Bank summit. 

The World Bank is one of 
the key institutions of glo¬ 
bal capitalism. Along with 
the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) it enforces neo¬ 
liberal / free market policies 
across the world. 

Privatise 

These policies mean tell¬ 
ing countries they have to 
privatise health, education, 
water supplies and other 
public services, open up to 
multinational corporations, 
and slash the living stand¬ 
ards of the poorest. 

People have mobilised 
across the world to join the 
great protests against global 
capitalism, from Seattle in 
1999 to Millau, Prague and 
Nice last year, and Quebec 
City just a few weeks ago. 

As the Barcelona protest 
coordinating commission 
said, "The suspension of the 
World Bank conference is a 
victory without precedent 
for the movement against 
capitalist globalisation. 

"It is a clear demonstra¬ 
tion of the power of pro¬ 
test." 

The planned counter¬ 
summit to the World Bank 
meeting will still go ahead 
in Barcelona, along with a 
festival-like march, between 
25 and 27 June. 

The victory in Barcelona 
is an enormous boost for 
everyone who wants to say 
"Drop the debt", "Our world 
is not for sale", "People not 
profit". 
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Britain goes to the polls 


Why a 

Socialist 

Alliance? 


ygj f SOCIALIST 

*** alliance 
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THIS MURAL on a house in Birmingham shows local Socialist Alliance candidate Steve Godward, a 
firefighter, hosing down Labour Party leader Tony Blair and Tory Party leader William Hauge. 

Socialists shake up British elections 


by GRANT BROOKES, former 
editor of Socialist Worker 
Aotearoa, now in England. 

PEOPLE ACROSS Britain 
and Northern Ireland were 
preparing to go to the polls 
on June 7 as Socialist Worker 
went to press. 

If Tony Blair’s Labour govern¬ 
ment is re-elected, as the pundits 
predict, it won’t be an accurate 
reflection of the views of ordinary 
people in Britain. 

The real story of the election is 
the emergence of a new force in 
British politics - the Socialist Al¬ 
liance (SA) and Scottish Socialist 
Party (SSP). 

Labour’s victory in 1997 after 
18 years of Tory rule saw jubilant 
celebrations across Britain. 

Today, despite their com¬ 
manding poll lead, Labour’s re- 
election campaign has met with 
widespread disaffection. 

Since 1997, Labour has whole¬ 
heartedly pushed the pro-capital¬ 
ist agenda of big business. 

They cut solo parent benefits, 
attacked “illegal” immigrants, 
introduced student fees, left the 
Tories’ anti-union laws largely 


intact and presided over a gap 
between rich and poor even big¬ 
ger than under the Tories. 

And if re-elected, they prom¬ 
ise to unleash wholesale privati¬ 
sation in the NHS public health 
system, in the Post Office, the 
education system and the London 
Underground. 

Tony Blair gleefully declared: 
“There are many people who feel 
very strongly that we’ve betrayed 
what the Labour Party stood for. 
They will not be pleased with the 
government.” 

London Underground work¬ 
ers have struck twice against 
Blair’s plans and in the middle 
of the election campaign 50,000 
postal workers won a crushing 
victory in a mass illegal strike. 

Opinion polls show most peo¬ 
ple oppose these policies. Over 
half think immigrants should be 
able to come to Britain to work. 

Two thirds believe that no 
public services should be run for 
profit, 76% think the rail net¬ 
work should be re-nationalised, 
81% reject privatisation in the 
NHS and 83% of Londoners 
are against privatisation of the 
Underground. 


The mainstream Guardian 
newspaper commented on a 
study of these polls. “If the policy 
polls were reflected in voting 
patterns, the Greens would be in 
government, the main opposition 
parties would be the Socialist Al¬ 
liance and Liberal Democrats, 
and the minor parties would 
include the Conservatives and 
Labour.” 

But regardless of the result, 
the SA and SSP have already 
created a small earthquake under 
the Labour Party. 

Entire Labour branches have 
deserted to the SA, and a host 
of local Labour councillors have 
switched teams too. 

In an historic vote, firefighters 
have decided that future financial 
and political support from their 
union won’t automatically go to 
Labour. It could go to the SA or 
SSP instead. 

Other unions may follow. 

The Guardian has described 
the SA as the biggest Left-wing 
electoral challenge to Labour in 
50 years. 

The winds of change in Britain 
are flowing Left, towards a revival 
of socialist politics. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISTS 
from our British sister party, 
the SWP, were at the heart of 
launching the Socialist Alliance 
2001 election challenge in 
England and Wales. 

Their aim was to attract 
those much bigger numbers of 
workers who are sick of Labour 
but aren't yet dedicated revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

But don't socialists say that 
real change cannot come through 
Parliament? And why are they 
entering an alliance with oth¬ 
ers who aren't convinced about 
revolutionary change? 

Parliament can be used to 
help popularise and build strug¬ 
gles on the ground. And many of 
those leaving Labour in Britain 
today can be won over to revolu¬ 
tionary socialism through ongo¬ 
ing debates and common work 
to build these struggles. 

Here in New Zealand, disgust 
with Labour in the 1980s led 
many to follow Jim Anderton 
into the New Labour Party and 
then the Alliance. Yet today, An¬ 
derton to his shame is once again 
voting for Labour's pro-business 
budgets. 

The NLP was launched at a 
time when workers were reeling 
from defeats. Winning seats in 
Parliament rather than winning 
strikes seemed more "realistic" 
to many. 

Anderton, who never wanted 
mass action to challenge capital¬ 
ism, encouraged this trend. 

The launch of the SA in Eng¬ 
land and Wales comes in the 
wake of a growing anti-capitalist 
movement and growing trade 
union membership and mili¬ 
tancy. And the SA is committed 
to both with all its energy. 

Socialists cheer when Alliance 
or Green MPs join anti-capitalist 
protests as in Melbourne last 
year, when they support a picket 
of wharfies fighting for their 
jobs or organise protests for paid 
parental leave. That's what they 
should be doing. 

The Socialist Alliance offers 
this for Britain, plus the pos¬ 
sibility of something different 
again. 

That's the chance, if pent-up 
anger explodes in revolt, to win 
a majority of workers to revolu¬ 
tion. 
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Tertiary education in crisis—how can we win more funding & stop fee rises and pay cuts? 


UCSA: 'this is a government problem' 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY shut down 
for half a day on the Friday after the 
budget, in a joint protest by staff, 
students and management More than 
3,000 attended the protest rally. 

Socialist Worker talked to 
University of Canterbury Students 
Association (UCSA) president, 
JARROD GILBERT. 

How did the protest go? 

“The turnout was exceptional, 
an absolutely massive protest and 
I think it should send a fairly strong 
message to government. 

“More than that, that’s just the 
beginning, the protests will escalate 
in the coming months.” 

How far is Le Grew [the vice chan¬ 
cellor] prepared to go on this? 

"The vice chancellors are generally 
a conservative bunch, I’m reasonably 
happy with what’s happened so far. 

“I think if we are to escalate it will 
have to come from the students. 

“The vice chancellor has taken 
really strong action—closing the 
university, but it’ll be the students 
who will push further.” 


Is there a student activist group at 
Canterbury? 

“We’re looking to fire one up, 
as we did after the occupation in 
’99. We’ll form a group from these 
protests, we’re collecting names now. 
But currently it’s just the student’s 
association taking it on.” 

Have you taken a position in terms 
of whether the university should 
accept the government’s funding / 
fee freeze offer? 

“This is where students are in such 
an incredibly difficult position. We can’t 
say reject the offer, because if we do 
we’re facing huge fee increases. 

“What we are saying is that this is 
an absolutely crap deal. 

"The government has been look¬ 
ing to divide and rule and are bank¬ 
ing on students to beat up their 
institutions. Well students won’t beat 
up their institutions, because this is a 
government problem. 

“The bottom line for us is that 
not only can they not increase, but 
they’ve got to start coming down. 

“Nonetheless a poor offer is a poor 


offer. This will have an effect on our 
institutions, and it’s j ust crazy if students 
don’t recognise that and protest that.” 

Your action puts the whole issue of 
shutting down universities as a tactic 
back on the agenda. 

“Exactly exactly, it’s a nice prec¬ 
edent.” 

Will UCSA be looking at action to 
stop fee rises if Le Grew rejects the 
fee freeze deal? 

“If the institution increased fees 
students would do everything to stop 
that. It would be no holes barred. 

“What we need to do is attempt to 
get the government back to the negoti¬ 
ating table, by showing the public—the 
voters—that the offer is so small. 

“If we can get them back to the 
table we can start to sort out some of 
the absolute ludicracies such as giv¬ 
ing private training establishments 
so much bloody money.That is abso¬ 
lutely crazy and it needs to stop. 

“If we take a small segment of 
that money and give that to the 
universities then we would be in a 
far better position.” 



JARROD GILBERT, UCSA president, speaks at the 3,000 strong protest 
the day after the budget. 



ANDREW CAMPBELL, NZUSA co-president, speaks on a demo 
outside parliament in March. 


NZUSA: 'target has to be the institutions' 


NEW ZEALAND University 
Students Association (NZUSA) 
is the national body grouping 
together the students associations 
of Waikato, Massey, Victoria, 
Lincoln and Otago universities. 

They are one of the few groups 
publicly calling for institutions to 
accept the government's funding 
offer. 

Socialist Worker spoke to NZUSA 
co-president, ANDREW CAMPBELL. 

There’s been a rash of protests over 
the last week. Is NZUSA giving 
any sort of lead? 

“NZUSA is... saying: What is our 
immediate short term goal? That is 
that fees don’t go up. Is it worth 
jeopardising that goal by saying 
that the offer isn’t enough? 

“Because as soon as you say that, 
then that will let the institutions off 
the hook from accepting the offer.” 

It’s not really an increase is it? It’s 
actually a funding cut. 

“No, it is an increase... The rate 
of inflation, as announced in the 
budget, is projected to be less than 
2.6%. So it is an increase. 


“The institutions that argue... 
it’s a decrease do so on the basis of 
their current budgets, which include 
millions of dollars in marketing, tens 
of millions of dollars in unnecessary 
capital works projects. 

“We’re saying: You can cut 
those, we don’t want them... Focus 
on the academic side. 

“I think we need to focus, in the 
short term, at getting the universities 
to take it [the fee freeze deal]. 

“The feedback from the institu¬ 
tions has been that they’re not go¬ 
ing to take it, which will mean that 
fees will go up... and that would be 
unpalatable for most students. 

“It’s a tricky one, and it is posi¬ 
tive to see, finally, the institutions 
doing something. 

“But I’m a wee bit cynical about 
it. I kind of think: Well they never 
did it in the past, so why are they 
doing it now?” 

You can’t trust the management... 
they want more money to spend on 
their expansionist plans. 

On the other hand, what’s hap¬ 
pened at Canterbury has... put the 
issue back on the map. 

“Yeah, that’s true. In terms of 


the overall movement towards 
increased funding to the sector. 

“The bottom line for students is, 
student debt is currently too high. 

“The government needs to do 
far more than simply freezing fees 
to address it. 

“I think they need to look at 
universal allowances and actually 
investing more money to bring 
down fees. 

The question now, for all student 
activists is what are we going to do 
when all but one of the universities 
are... raising fees? What are NZU- 
SA’s thoughts on that? 

“What we’re attempting to 
do, through the media, is putting 
pressure on the vice chancellors to 
accept the offer... 

“There has been talk about oc¬ 
cupations of registry buildings. 

“It’s how you balance those two 
competing issues, as to whether you 
target the government. 

“Well, unfortunately it looks 
like they’re not going to give 
much more money, at this stage, 
if any at all. So really the target 
in the short term has to be the 
institutions.” 


Massey AUS: 'coerce the government' 


OVER THE last year, Massey staff 
have been the most militant in their 
contract negotiations and in opposing 
cuts planned by management. On 
Thursday May 31,250 of them turned 
their anger against the government's 
funding cuts. 

The rally was called by University 
Association of University Staff 
(AUS), the staff union, but also 
included representatives of the 
administration and students. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 
KAREN RHODES, president of 
Massey AUS. 

What were the demands that AUS 
put forward? 

“Everyone was united in saying 
this deal was inadequate. 

“AUS still thinks that more should 
be done to coerce the government 
into better funding for this year.” 

How would you see that happening? 

“Well we intend to continue lob¬ 
bying and the national organisation 
is trying to organise what they are 
calling a ‘crisis summit’. So we’re 
hoping that out of that will come 
some active strategies that we can 
all participate in.” 


Canterbury university shut down 
for half a day last Friday. Is that a 
strategy you would support? 

“I would support that, and it is 
possible that much of the Massey 
membership would support that, 
although we have not polled them 
about doing that... since we have 
no legal right to do that, without 
the vice chancellor’s permission.” 

Because those sorts of political 
strikes are illegal. 

“Right. That was one area 
where I thought the ERA didn’t 
go far enough. 

“I consider it slavery, if you 
don’t have the right to withhold 
your labour you’re a slave.” 

What’s the plan for the future? 

“We have a national strategy of 
continued lobbying... mostly we are 
seeing individual members of parlia¬ 
ment. We will add to the list opposi¬ 
tion MPs, that’s the next step. 

“And the final step is indus¬ 
trial action when our contracts 
roll around. 

“No matter whether the universi¬ 


ties accept this deal or reject it, we 
still feel that we deserve a just reward 
for our increased work loads. 

“We continue to insist that it is 
simply a matter of the priority by 
which one spends the money and 
that this government has already 
put money into things that we think 
are of lower priority. 

“Health and tertiary education 
are indeed both in crisis, and yet 
just this morning it was announced 
that Helen Clark wants $4 million 
to give medals to the military. I 
mean medals, for heaven’s sake! 

“So obviously she believes that $4 
million is there to be given away.” 

Do you see a role for more protests? 

“I hope so. We have, at Massey, a 
peculiar problem in that, although 
we happen to agree with our vice 
chancellor on this point, there is a 
history of deep seated dissatisfac¬ 
tion with this vice chancellor and it 
means that many of our members 
are unwilling to do anything in 
conjunction with him. 

“So we thought that it was ac¬ 
tually significant that 250 people 
showed up. Many of our members 
said they would not attend anything 
that he was speaking at.” 


what we think 


Build a united movement of students and staff 


THE DIFFERENT positions 
taken by NZUSA and UCSA 
reflect an important debate 
about how to respond 
to Labour's continued 
underfunding of tertiary 
education: Who should be the 
first target? Government or 
management? 

Socialist Worker approach¬ 
es this question by asking an¬ 
other: How can we win more 
funding from the government 
and stop fee increases and 
staff cuts? 

13 years of fees has shown 
that lobbying is not enough. 
We have to build a mass 
movement of students and 
staff that can put pressure 
on both the government and 
management. 

The majority of both 
students and staff were 
expecting a better deal for 
tertiary education under a 
Labour / Alliance government. 
The budget announcement 


has crushed these hopes, so 
Labour is currently the main 
focus of anger. 

Protests against the gov¬ 
ernment have the best chance 
of bringing hundreds of stu¬ 
dents and staff together over 
the next month. 

What about management? 

Students and staff will 
inevitably come into conflict 
with management over the 
issues of wages, fees, cuts to 
courses, staff numbers and 
resources. 

If a mass movement is built 
now, then both groups will be 
in a stronger position to fight 
management later in the year. 

The example of Canter¬ 
bury means that the idea of 
management taking action 
alongside students and staff— 
rather than against them—is 
in people's minds. 

Demanding that the man¬ 
agements of other institutions 


follow Canterbury's example 
could become an important 
focus to build the movement 
on other campuses. 

If management refuse, 
then students and staff will 
have to take matters into 
their own hands. 

The most effective action 
they can take are occupations 
and strikes which shut down 
their institutions. 

Can we win more funding 
from the government? 

A central difference be¬ 
tween NZUSA and both UCSA 
and AUS is whether anything 
more can be won from the 
government this year. 

By accepting that they 
are "not going to give much 
more money... if any at all" 
NZUSA have let Labour off 
the hook. 

But mass protest can force 
Labour to change its policy. 

Labour's first fees freeze 


deal was not part of their 
election policy. It came in re¬ 
sponse to student protest. 

The lead up to the last 
election in 1999 saw a wave 
of student occupations which 
targeted both government 
funding cuts and the way the 
management handed these 
on to students. 

The biggest occupation, at 
Canterbury, only ended when 
vice chancellor Le Grew prom¬ 
ised, among other things, that 
there would be no fee rises 
the next year. It seems likely 
that he had been talking to 
Labour Party leaders, because 
the fee freeze policy, an¬ 
nounced after the election, 
allowed him and other institu¬ 
tions to do just that. 

What position should activists 
take on the fee freeze offer? 

If fees stay the same, the 
number of courses and re¬ 
sources will be cut. 


If fees rise, student num¬ 
bers will continue to fall, and 
courses and staff will still be 
cut. 

But if mass nationwide 
protests do occur, then they 
could force the government 
to change its offer. 

If they don't then naturally 
it will be better for students— 
in the short term—if their 
institution accepts the fee 
freeze deal. 

The best option for staff 
depends on how management 
tries to make up the funding; 
by attacking staff, students or 
both. 

However, student activists 
will find it hard to build unity 
with staff if they take up "ac¬ 
cept the fee freeze" as their 
main demand on manage¬ 
ment. 

To build a united move¬ 
ment, a united slogan such 
as "Wages up! Fees down" is 
needed. 
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Critics of capitalism 

Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 

The man behind the 'theft' slogan 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 

CONTINUING FROM last issue's article on 
Russian anarchist Mikhaill Bakunin, this 
article continues a series from the British 
Socialist Worker on the early critics of 
capitalism. 

“Property is theft” is an often quoted, and 
often misunderstood, slogan from the social¬ 
ist tradition. 

The man who made it famous was the 
early French socialist/anarchist Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, who wrote a book in 1840 called 
What is Property? 

Karl Marx called it “the first decisive, 
vigorous and scientific examination of prop¬ 
erty”. 

By property Proudhon and Marx did not 
mean the small number of personal posses¬ 
sions that people own. They were targeting 
the private ownership of huge concentrations 
of wealth, and above all the means of making 
the things society needs—factories, machin¬ 
ery, technology and so on. 

They saw that the capitalist class’s property 
came from the exploitation of the labour of 
others. 

Laws and ideologies protect the capital¬ 
ists’ ownership of wealth. But their laws 
hide a great crime. Their property is based 
on theft. 

Marx’s remedy was for the working class 
to break the capitalists’ hold over the means 
of production and use them collectively to 
meet the needs of society. 

In contrast, Proudhon’s alternative to the 
growing power of big capitalist firms was to 
look to small-scale production linked by a 
network of exchange of goods and services. 

Some opponents of corporate power today 
look to similar ideas. In Proudhon’s day the 
factory system was only just developing in 
France. 

Many skilled workers were in very small 
businesses, which they often felt they were 
junior partners in. 

The idea of linking up such small units as 
an alternative to the rising big industrialists 
seemed attractive. 

Proudhon expressed opposition to the way 
capitalism reduced people to cogs in a giant 
money-making machine. 

But his “mutualist” solution did not pro¬ 
vide an alternative. 

He underestimated how dynamic capital¬ 
ism is. 

It produces immense misery through sub¬ 
ordinating everyone to the drive for profit. 

But in concentrating the means of pro¬ 
duction in large units, it also creates huge 
increases in productivity. 

Modern capitalism means that we can now 
potentially meet the needs of the world’s 
population without billions of people being 
consigned to a life of backbreaking toil. 



PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON 


The competition at the heart of capitalism 
means that is not done. 

But trying to rival capitalist giants through 
small-scale production cannot do it either. 

Some people today paint a romanticised 
picture of small-scale peasant or artisan 
production. 

But the reality can be very different. 

Hundreds of millions of peasants in much 
of the world do backbreaking work just to 
scratch out an existence. 

Proudhon did not find this a problem. He 
said, “It is not good for man to live in ease.” 

But developing human potential depends on 
reducing the amount of labour we are forced to 
do to produce the necessities of life. 

Even where small producers have more 
modern techniques they cannot escape the 
pressures of capitalism. They are forced to 
compete on the market. 

Proudhon liked competition, calling it 
“the spice of exchange, the salt of work. To 
suppress competition is to suppress liberty 
itself.” 

But competition does not bring freedom. 

It forces people, no matter what their in¬ 
tentions may be, to sacrifice the freedoms of 
those who work and produce in order to gain 
a market advantage. 

This is true even where small groups of 


people decide to produce cooperatively. 

People who tried to escape “the system” 
by living on rural communes in the 1960s 
and ’70s found that there livelihood was still 
determined by the market value of the goods 
they produced. 

Likewise, market competition has forced 
workers at the Tower Colliery cooperative 
in Wales—brought by its workers with their 
redundancy money—to work just as hard as 
those in privately owned pits. 

The same happened to family businesses 
in the 19 lh century. They had to try to compen¬ 
sate for the advantages of the capitalist giants 
by imposing even harsher conditions. 

And even then the big firms won out, gob¬ 
bling up the smaller ones. 

Proudhon was clear that his strategy could 
not run in tandem with the idea that workers 
should collectively take over production. 

He opposed any planned or collectively 
organised society and argued instead for 
people to turn their backs on political action 
and set up small business. 

This meant that despite his famous slogan 
he ended up defending property, saying it was 
“liberal, federalist, decentralising, republican, 
egalitarian, progressive, just”. 

Proudhon’s ideas did not work 150 years 
ago and cannot work today 

People yearn to have control over their 
labour. But setting up local units of produc¬ 
tion is not an option for the vast majority of 
humanity. 

Those few who do still find themselves 
constrained by capitalism. 

We can change that only by collectively con¬ 
fronting the power of the capitalist giants. 


APOLOGY 

SOCIALIST WORKER would like to 
apologise for problems surrounding the 
Auckland stage of the tour by American 
socialists Mike Davis and Alessandra 
Moctezuma. 

In particular, planning for Alessandra's 
meeting on 'Building Fighting Unions in 
LA & NZ' was completely stuffed up and 
the meeting was cancelled at the last 
minute. 

The problems leading to this decision 
included an incorrect date for the meeting 
given in the last Socialist Worker, the 
two speakers other than Alessandra not 
being arranged, and Alessandra being 
exhausted after giving two talks already 
that day. 

Aucklanders will have another chance 
to hear Mike and Alessandra speak at 
socialism 2001 from June 22-24 in Auckland 
Trades Hall, 147 Great North Rd. See 
socialism programme in the centre of this 
paper. 

We promise this will be very well run. 
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US socialists tour Aotearoa 


US SOCIALISTS, Mike Davis, 
historian and author, and 
Alessandra Moctezuma, artist 
and union solidarity activist, are 
currently touring Aotearoa. 

On May 29 they spoke to 
a packed room of over 70 
people Auckland University 


about the anti-capitalist and 
workers movement in the US. 
Later, Alessandra spoke to 60 
staff and students at Elam art 
school. 

MICHELLE STELTER went to 
the meetings and also spoke 
with Alessandra afterwards. 


Art & Struggle 

union solidarity with style 

Alessandra is not a commercial artist. Her entire professional career 
has revolved around community arts projects. 

Her talk centred around the reproduction of murals in central LA 
and work in the Common Threads group. 

Using slides, Alessandra talked about her work. 

Alessandra is not a passive onlooker, she sees her work as an 
integral part of the struggles she is involved in. 

"We used Common Threads to get the message of the garment 
workers out there," she said. 

"When we do murals in the inner-city, we always try to employ 
the young people from the area to help. They are very good, they 
might show up with tattoos and knives, but they are there at eight 
in the morning everyday." 

Alessandra has recently joined the Socialist Workers Organisation's 
sister organisation in the US, Left Turn. 

"I don't know too much about Marx and revolution, I just know 
what is wrong and I found a group of people who were doing 
something," she said. 

Alessandra proves that you do not have to read Capital to be a 
revolutionary. 

Activists are born in the struggles they fight and she will continue 
to fight against oppression of Latinos, and other workers and against 
the system that causes it—capitalism. 


Lessons from the US 


Mike and Alessandra talked 
about the current political 
climate in the US. 

They spoke about the “new 
technologies” ideology being used 
to convince everybody that they 
are part of a brave new world filled 
with wealth. 

“People in companies like am- 
azon.com are no longer ‘workers’, 
but ‘associates’ and ‘stock hold¬ 
ers’. They get to wear shorts to 
work and have the ‘opportunity’ 
for unparalleled wealth. 

“Yet when we look closely, 
for most of these people the job 
is basically the same; long hours, 
low pay. 

“The real changes seem to be 
no unions, no insurance or bene¬ 
fits. Overtime is often compulsory 
with no penal rates.” 

That’s the bad news, the good 
news is that a growing minority 
are not buying this ideology. 

People are fighting back, in¬ 
dustrial action is on the raise. 
Solidarity action is increasingly 
common. 

Both Alessandra and Mike 
gave examples of successful 
strikes. 

A struggle by watersiders in 


North Carolina paralleled the 
current battle in Nelson and 
Bluff. 

The American workers fought 
casualisation and anti-union dis¬ 
crimination “by taking the fight 
to the street”, right into the heart 
of the city. 

They also called for, and got, 
solidarity action from workers 
on other sites. 

The speakers were questioned 
about employment laws in the 
US. 

“Yes we have very harsh laws 
about strikes, but the good un¬ 
ions—the fighting unions—ig¬ 
nore them. 

“The only power workers 
have is to strike, if you are go¬ 
ing to fight for your rights it has 
to be outside of the law,” Mike 
argued. 

He could not understand why 
unions in Aotearoa are not will¬ 
ing to challenge the draconian 
anti-strike laws that exist here. 

The New Zealand government 
has based its industrial relations 
laws around those in the US, it is 
time the unions in this country 
based their response on the ac¬ 
tions of millitant US unions. 


COMMON THREADS 


Campaigning unions 


I talked to Alessandra about her 
solidarity work and the struggle 
of the garment workers in LA. 

The massive and lucrative 
garment industry had survived 
in LA by keeping unions out, 
cutting wages, distributing work 
through subcontractors and 
threatening to move "south of 
the boarder". 

In 1997, fighting appalling pay 
and conditions, workers started 
to organise, joining UNITE (Un¬ 
ion of Needletrades, Industrial 
and Textile Employees). 

Ten workers were fired in one 
site for unionising. The company 
employing the subcontractors was 
jeans manufacturer GUESS? 

UNITE immediately took ac¬ 
tion, organising demonstrations 
against GUESS? They mobi¬ 
lised large numbers of people 
through solidarity groups like 
Students Against Sweatshops 
and Common Threads. 

The campaign went beyond 
simply giving solidarity to the 
workers that had been fired and 
victimised. 

It challenged the legitimacy of 


the entire industry, highlighting 
the intolerable conditions and 
wages that garment workers had 
to contend with. 

The wages averaged about 
$US30 per day, six days a week— 
this in a town where a two 
bedroom slum costs $US800 per 
month. 

Although this initial campaign 
was not successful, it laid the 
ground work for future victories. 

Just recently 450 textile work¬ 
ers won a 10 week strike. They 
got an increase in wages and a 
pension plan. 



COMMON THREADS, was 
formed to give support 
and solidarity to garment 
workers in Los Angeles. 

As well as working with 
unions to organise dem¬ 
onstrations, artists in the 
group used their skills to tell 
the history of the industry 
in LA, from the workers' 
perspective. 

They took over nine store 
front windows of an historic 
building of the edge of LA's 
garment district. 

Eight artists told the story 


of the workers, spotlighting 
some of the individuals and 
the many struggles that had 
shaken the industry. 

The artists interviewing 
dozens of workers, both 
past and present. 

One window showed 
how much a worker was 
paid per garment and how 
much they were actually 
sold for. 

Another told the story of 
75 Thai works who escaped 
from slavery in a sweatshop 
Southern California. 
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letter 


■ MIDDLE EAST 
DEVELOPMENTS 

I THOUGHT I'd pass on some 
interesting news about 
developments on the ground 
in the Middle East. An Arab 
comrade has just returned 
to Hackney after 5 months in 
the area. 

He gave these examples 
of recent changes in Middle 
Eastern politics. 

In a Palestinian refugee 
camp in South Lebanon, he 
met a young man who had 
organised a group to join the 
demo against the EU Summit 
in Nice [December 2000], 
What he saw there left a deep 
impression. 

He said that he had seen 
what happened in Prague, 
in Serbia and in the occupied 
territories. "It's people against 
tanks", he said. And our com¬ 
rade added with some irony 
that this young man was keen 
to convince him that the Inti¬ 
fada was "the Arab anti-capi¬ 
talist movement" (he didn't 
need much convincing). 

Our comrade also noticed 
that there were leaflets go¬ 
ing round the camps from 
a group called "Grassroots 
against capitalism". 

He reported that this ex¬ 
ample reflected a trend in 
the Middle East. In the past, 


there has been very little 
knowledge—and even less 
interest—in Western protest 
movements. But now, young 
Palestinians were beginning 
to look to the Western anti¬ 
capitalist movements. 

Also highly significant, he 
said, was a demonstration in 
Syria early this year. The pro¬ 
test was small and non-con- 
frontational. But it was the 
first anti-government protest 
in Syria for over 30 years. The 
people were demonstrating 
against the privatisation of 
state housing. 

Our comrade was stag¬ 
gered to see, while he was 
in the area, that there was 
a mini-strike wave in Kuwait 
City. This is unprecedented. 

Finally, the Qatari govern¬ 
ment, responding to allega¬ 
tions of disregard for human 
rights, has decided to allow 
a demonstration against the 
WTO meeting later this year. 
This will be the first ever legal 
demonstration in the state 
of Qatar. 

The overall impression 
given by our comrade was 
that there are shifts begin¬ 
ning to take place in the Arab 
political landscape, after dec¬ 
ades of rigidity. He was very 
excited. So was I. 

GRANT B 
Hackney, London 


Palestine solidarity 


★ CAMPUS MEETING 


by KANE FORBES 

75 PEOPLE crammed into a packed 
meeting room at Auckland 
University on May 24 to hear 
the 2nd Globalise Resistance 
Forum on the occupation of 
Palestine. 

Zaeem Baksh, from Students 
for Justice in Palestine, spoke 
with fiery determination about 
the dispossession of a people 
inside their own country. 

He discussed the role that 
American capital had played in 
the region. And how Israel was 
supported as the US’s strategic 
ally in the oil rich Middle East. 

Michelle Stelter, from the 
Socialist Worker gave an account 
of her experiences living in Pales¬ 
tine in the mid-1990s. Even in that 
relatively peaceful time, Palestin¬ 


ians were continually dehuman¬ 
ised by the Israeli state. 

The Intifada was a response 
to Israeli violence, not it’s cause, 
both speakers argued. 

When the discussion was 
opened up, there was a passion¬ 
ate debate including Palestinians, 
other Arabs, Israelis and Jewish 
New Zealanders. 

There was broad agreement 
on the reality of the oppression 
of Palestinians and the need to 
end the violence. 

There was less agreement on 
how this could be achieved. 

Zaeem gave an inspirational 
summation on the difference 
between the violence of the op¬ 
pressed and the violence of the 
oppressor, which ended: “Occu¬ 
pation is Violence, the fight of the 
oppressed is resistance!” 


★ HUMAN RIGHTS RALLY 




MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


\ 


60 PEOPLE rallied in Auckland's 
Aotea Square to condemn the 
continuing atrocities of the 
Israeli occupation of Palestine. 

Palestinians joined with other 
Arabs and human rights activists 
from Aotearoa to show solidarity 
with the struggle in the Middle 
East. 

The Palestinian Human Rights 
Committee called the rally. 

Organiser David Wakeham 
spoke of the need for a “just 
peace”, pointing out that Pal¬ 
estinians were only fighting to 
retain 22% of historic Palestine. 


David also demanded that the 
NZ government condemn the 
occupation of Palestine and cut 
diplomatic ties with Israel. 

Prime minister Helen Clark, in 
a shameful act, had called Israeli 
prime minister, and barbarous 
war criminal, Ariel Sharon to 
congratulate him on his election 
victory. 

The rally called for an end to il¬ 
legal settlements within Palestine, 
right of return for all refugees dis¬ 
possessed by the occupation, and 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from Palestinian areas. 


20 years since the Springbok Tour 

looking back, looking forward 


v: 


THE EVENTS commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of the 1981 
Springbok Rugby Tour have been seen 
by John Minto and other organisers, as 
an opportunity to look back not just at 
the Tour, but on what has happened to 
the left wing movements in Aotearoa 
since then. 

Inspired by this idea, Socialist Worker 
wants to start a discussion / debate over 
the coming months on what we see as the 
crucial question for the left of the past 
two decades. 

That is: Why did the big, broad left, 
that was able to limit New Zealand in¬ 
volvement in the Vietnam War in the '60s, 
win big improvements in workers pay and 
conditions in the '70s, mobilise thousands 
to fight against the Tour in '81, finally 


bring down the Muldoon government in 
1984 and then force Labour to declare 
Aotearoa nuclear free, fail to stop the free 
market onslaught after 1984? 

We will be approaching activists from 
the past and present to contribute articles 
on this question. 

Because we want this debate to help 
build today's fightbacks against the sys¬ 
tem, we only want to hear from those 
people who currently consider themselves 
part of the struggle for a just world where 
people come before profit. 

If that's you then please write in. 

Articles should be a maximum of 900 
words long, less if there are pictures of 
the you or events you describe. 

A mention of who you are and how you 
fit in to things would be a good idea. But 


please note, you don't have to have been 
a leader in a movement or around forthe 
last ten or even twenty years. 

Socialist Worker makes no guarantee 
that we will publish everything. If and 
when articles are published will depend 
on how many start coming in. 

Assuming this idea is successful it will 
no doubt take time to gather momentum, 
so we urge interested readers to subscribe 
to Socialist Workerto make sure you don't 
miss out. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland 
Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
(Emailed articles would be best.) 

■ DAVID COLYER, editor 
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talking union 


It's about time we 
did start jumping 


by DON FRANKS 

“Cullen’s reputation with 
business has undergone 
an amazing change for the 
better and last weeks budget 
confirmed it.” 

..the Treasurer has given little 
joy to health, education and 
holders of community cards” 

THOSE COMMENTS from the 

Sunday Star Times indicate 
whose side Labour's budget 
was really on—not ours. 

What are the unions doing 
about it? 

The Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions (CTU) issued a media 
release headlined: 

"Not a jumping for joy 
budget for workers" but then 
made an effort to "welcome" 
and "applaud" the budget's 
"real pluses". 

For example, the CTU 
claimed: 

"extra funding for Child 
Youth and Family Services 
addresses the urgent capacity 
need in the sector". 

The budget did toss a few 
more dollars at one welfare 
service which was strained 
to the point of collapse. But 
overall spending to solve the 
problems of low paid families 
is way down. 

This is especially so after 
Labour snatched the Commu¬ 
nity Services Card back from 
48,000 low income workers. 

As child welfare groups 
like Banardos, and the 
Downtown Community Min¬ 


istry rightly complained, 
the budget fails to deal with 
child poverty. 

The CTU concluded its 
response to the budget by 
expressing relief that busi¬ 
ness was not given the huge 
tax cuts that some right 
wingers had demanded. In 
other words, be glad it wasn't 
worse. 

That weak response 
doesn't face up to the reality 
of the situation. 

The figures show that this 
budget is actually harder on 
the poor than previous Na¬ 
tional budgets! 

As political commenta¬ 
tor Chris Trotter observed, 
Labour's budget has: 

"provided fewer resources 
to health and education than 
Winston Peters, and done 
more for the police and the 
army than Clem Simich and 
Max Bradford." 

Enough of the gloom— 
why not look for something 
that will get workers jump¬ 
ing for joy? 

The CTU press release does 
contain one clear demand— 
for a minimum of 14 weeks 
paid parental leave by next 
April. 

Given Helen Clark's re¬ 
luctance on this issue, mass 
workers protests will be need¬ 
ed to achieve that. 

The CTU is in a position to 
lead and organise those pro¬ 
tests. If that is carried through 
to victory then, yes, we will 
have a real plus to welcome 
and applaud. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers create society’s 
wealth, it is controlled by the ruling class 
for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet hu¬ 
man needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have noth¬ 
ing to do with socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the struggles of 
workers against every dictatorial stalinist 
ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 
The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alliance, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the ruling 
class. These institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by the working 
class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils and work¬ 
ers militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 
Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for 
socialism is global. 


We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We support 
all genuine national liberation strug¬ 
gles. 

We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 
We fight for democratic rights. We op¬ 
pose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for 
their own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 

determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to 
be organised into a mass revolution¬ 
ary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion must grow in size and influence 
to provide leadership in the struggle 
for working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


Get involved with the 
Socialist Workers Organisation 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 
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Phone Gordon: 972 2296 
for details. 

EranrggTCnCTg 

Phone Don: 385 5268 


Meets 7.30pm every Wednesday 
at the Methodist Mission, Queen 
St (opp. Town Hall). 




Phone Jonah: 453 6434 


Phone Len: 634 3984 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt 
Victoria. 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ 
and our sister organisations over¬ 
seas can be contacted through the 
SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984. 

Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


SWO Web-site http://www.crosswinds.net/~swonz 
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COMPUTER HACKING 
TO BE LEGALISED: 

for police & spies 


by GARETH GILLATT 
& DAVID COLYER 

THE GOVERNMENT attempted 
to use a smokescreen of 
"transparency" last month to 
disguise a draconian law, which 
would give police, the SIS and 
Government Communications 
Security Bureau (GCSB) the right 
to hack into computers and 
snoop on our emails. 

At the beginning of May, 
Helen Clark announced that the 
government would be introduc¬ 
ing legislation to formalise the 
existence of GCSB. 

The GCSB operates the satel¬ 
lite communications station at 
Waihopai, near Blenheim and the 
high frequency radio interception 
and direction finding station at 
Tangimoana, near Bulls. 

Clark said that the Bill would 
open up the world of the intel¬ 
ligence agencies. 

“This is another step towards 
making the work of our secu¬ 
rity and intelligence agencies as 
transparent as they can be, given 
the circumstances in which they 
operate,” she said. 

At the same time a booklet 
outlining the country’s security 
and intelligence agencies was 
also released. 

This talk of greater “transpar¬ 
ency” is supposed to make people 
feel better about the Crimes 
Amendment Bill (No 6), which 
will formerly outlaw computer 
hacking—except for the police 
and spies. 

Towards the end of May, com¬ 
munications minister Paul Swain 
released policy papers on this Bill. 

“Given the public interest in 
the interception of communica¬ 
tions, I have decided to release 
these key papers in the interests 
of transparency...” Swain said. 

The law change is the latest in 


a series which legalises powers 
that agencies like the SIS were 
using anyway. The last such law in 
1999—which legalised SIS home 
invasions— was also supported 
by Labour. 

A NZ Herald article by j ournal- 
ist Vernon Small reported: 

“Prime Minister Helen Clark, 
the minister responsible for the 
SIS, has refused to directly con¬ 
firm that agents can tamper with 
computer files. 

“Asked if they had that power 
now, she said: ‘Those executing 
a warrant are justified in taking 
any reasonable action necessarily 
involved in effecting an intercep¬ 
tion or seizure. For reasons of 
security I am not prepared to 
comment further.’ 

“She said the law change 
would not alter or add to the SIS’s 
powers to hack into computers.” 

Paul Swains says the govern¬ 
ment wants “to promote informed 
public debate on the issue”. 

But as usual the government 
has no intention of listening to 
any voices that disagree with it. 

So far the two most prominent 
opponents of the bill have been 
Privacy commissioner Paul Slane, 
and Green MP Keith Locke. 

Slane said police hacking via 



GCSB base at Waihopi 


the internet was “a pernicious 
secret policing practice [that] 
should not be allowed for ordi¬ 
nary law enforcement.” 

Keith Locke is concerned that 
people could be “set up” by the 
SIS who will be allowed to change 
files on computers, leaving no 
trace that they’ve been there. 

Despite government propa¬ 
ganda about “terrorists” and 
“criminals”, the kind of people 
who are really targeted by the SIS 
are most often left wing activists 
who oppose government’s social 
and economic policies and so are 
regarded as a threat to New Zea¬ 
land’s “international well-being 
or economic well-being”. 

This was highlighted when 


the SIS carried out a then illegal 
burglary of the house of anti-glo- 
balisation activist Aziz Choudry 
in Christchurch in July 1996. 

The Crimes Amendment Bill 
(No 6) is yet another attack on 
our basic democratic rights. It 
should be opposed by everyone 
wanting a more just and demo¬ 
cratic society. 

Unfortunately the lack of an 
organised campaign against the 
Bill means Labour’s smokescreen 
of “transparency” could success¬ 
fully cover this attack. 

Activists from Aziz Choudry’s 
Christchurch based ARENA 
group, who recently won com¬ 
pensation from the SIS, are taking 
a well earned break from “spy 
catching”. 

A related Christchurch 
group, the Anti-Bases Campaign 
(ABC), held a protest earlier in 
March, but as yet have no more 
planned. 

ABC activist Murray Horton 
told SocialistWorker that he didn’t 
know of any others campaign¬ 
ing on the issue, but he said 
“there certainly needs to be a 
campaign.” 

■ Contact the Anti-Bases 
Campaign, Box 2258 Christchurch, 
email: cafca@chch.planet.org.nz 
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